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‘This number of LoM', readers will note, is slightly altered in format. The 
Editor, Athenian as well as Themistoclean in temperament (Thucydides 1.70.9, 138, 
3), did rather go overboard for miniaturization, placing a heavy load both on them 
and on himself. He could say that the change is in response to a Canadian request 
to remember that A4, as opposed to Quarto, is a Common Market requirement, and it 
does not easily fit into North American binders, but that would be an atria and not 
the dAnSeordim nodpacic, which is that the monthly requirement of some 17000 words 
(if he has got his calculations right) to type was proving too much for even his 
brazen guts. But it has reduced the backlog to some four months, which will gratify 
and he hopes encourage contributors. There is always a need for short pieces, which 
come out quickly, but the Editor must also correct a misapprehension of some, that 
there is an upper limit, which has never been the case. But he hopes that contribu- 
tors will normally accommodate themselves to the very libertarian house style of the 
journal, which is not that of the learned article, and prefers NO FOOTNOTES. 
He continues to receive private rebuke for his democratic centralism (but al- 
so welcome approval), and should perhaps point out that he prescribes no medicine 
for others that he is not prepared to swallow himself - the intellectual capital 
of the North-West (after all, it has Granada TV), and not Liverpool should be the 
centre of Classics in that region. R.G.Collingwood, in the ZpiZogue to An Heaay on 
Metaphysics (Philosophical Essays Volume IT), Oxford, Clarendon 1940, gave as his 
reason ‘for offering to the public what might seem essentially an academic essay, 
suitable only for readers who are already, like myself, committed to an interest 
in metaphysics’ that: 
The fate of European science and European civilization is at stake. 
The gravity of the peril lies especially in the fact that so few 
recognize any peril to exist. When Rome was in danger, it was the 
cackling of the sacred geese that saved the Capitol. I am only a 
professorial goose, consecrated with a cap and gown and fed at a 
college table; but cackling is my job, and cackle I will. (p-343) 
The general situation is not exactly the same (the Editor does not believe that 
cuts in University financing mean that the fate of civilization is at stake, 
though the rhetoric of those affected often makes out that it is), nor is that of 
the Editor (though since he is Chairman of the University's wine committee he gets 
his share of browsing and sluicing), BUT ‘cackling is my job, and cackle I will’. 
A more entertaining quotation, for which both he and the colleague who pro- 
vided it would be glad of a source. He does not guarantee to have it word-perfect. 
Herodotus, Herodotus, 
you couldn't spell, you ancient cuss. 
The priests of Egypt gammoned you 
(it wasn't very hard to do), 
but do not think you gammon us, 
Herodotus, Herodotus. 

Internal evidence suggests nineteenth century Oxford. 
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ROBERT SCHNIEL(‘Calgary): Metrically-interchangeable formulae and phrase~ 
elusters in Homer LCM 9.3(Mar.1984) 5 34-38 


INTRODUCTION 

Two recent articles treat the related topics of phrase clustering and metric- 
ally interchangeable formulae in Homer, those of R.Janko, ‘Equivalent Formulae in 
the Greek Epos', Miemosyne 34(1981), 251-264, and 8.Hainsworth, ‘Phrase-clusters 
in Homer’, in A.M.Davies and W.Meid, Studiee in Greek, Italie and Indo-Zuropean 
Linguistics, Innsbruck 1976, 83-86. These phenomena have been explained in various 
ways. 

a) Janko dismisses the attempt of ‘past scholars unacquainted with the work 
of M.Parry' to show that ‘the choice of the epithet was influenced by the context, 
that the meaning of the epithet interacted with the episode being narrated’ (251). 

b) Parry himself claimed, 'The Epithet and the Formula; Equivalent Noun- 
Epithet Formulae’, in A.Parry, The Making of Homeric Verse, Oxford 1971, 182, that 
the ‘poet's choice between the two formulae Bodice nétvLa “Hon and Séa. Aeuuti\evoc 
“Hon [was] determined by a whole series of associations’. Thus d¢ qito, welénoev 
6é prompts the latter, while tdv 6’fuevBet’énerva elicits the former. But Janko 
points out that the first example occurs twice (Z.1.595; 21.434), while the same 
initial half-line precedes the other formula three times (I.2.568; 74.222; 75.34). 
But Janko is only partly right, because the initial half-lines in his three con- 
tradictory examples are dc éyar’-E65ev0ey Sé, dc uditos uelEnoev Sé and dc wito- 
biynoev 6 respectively. So, on a very strict reading, only one of Janko's except- 
jonal examples can be applied. Even so, two regular examples as against one excep- 
tion do not convince, and I think that Janko's other two examples carry at least 
some weight. 

c) Hainsworth argues reasonably - and I dare say correctly, even if it cannot 
be proved - that the poet's ‘stock of formulae and formulaic patterns [was not] 
fixed and constant’ (86). Janko seems to agree (251, 255). Hainsworth is wanting 
to explain clustering, but if the explanation has validity, it could also affect 
the poet's choice between two interchangeable formulae - if one can call it choice 
when one of the two formulae has slipped the bard's mind. Memory is a factor to 
keep in mind, but is not a very useful explanation on the whole. 

d) One of two equivalent formulae might be associated with a specific charac- 
ter. Janko points out (261 and Table 1 on 262) that 'tweitBet“énetta is associated 
particularly with Boamuc nérvia “Hon [5-1], Peprivioc indi Néomp [11-1] and 
yépuv Mptauiog Seoet&ric [5-1], while atte nooogerne is often used with Sidxtopoc 
‘Apyevedvtne [5-1], wéyag KopuSatoAec “Extup [4-2] and meptqowy InveAdnera [18-41'. 
But Janko himself terms these relationships arbitrary, since in most cases there 
is no such preference. The fact that the Iliad prefers the former answering form- 
ula (47-38), the Odyssey the latter (57-24), could also help to explain the situ- 
ation with Penelope, but not, I grant, with Hector. 

e) Janko adduces yet another, more imaginative, explanation, but one which 
Parry had already partly pre-empted: artistic variation in the sequence of paired 
formulae. Janko claims that, despite stretches in which the poet used fpetBer* 
émevta or adte npoogerne as many as five times in a row (or even 19 times late in 
the Cdyssey), the poet ‘tends to employ each doublet twice before reverting to 
the other’ (259 and Table 3 on 264). I am quite prepared to concede that, where one 
of a pair occurs 19 times in a row, any suggestion of randomness must be set aside. 
But that ‘artistry is triumphantly reasserted in //.24, where the poet alternates 
between the doublets' I question. Did Homer satisfy himself with such thin soup? 

There are still other possibilities, of course. One of a pair of formulae 
could be the normal one, the other a special formulation. Or, assuming that the 
formulaic language was not fixed, one could be in the process of phasing in, the 
other out. Or one of a pair could be evoked by sound association. 

I propose to look at three sets of formulae, testing the five hypotheses 
previously mentioned Aysteron proteron Homerikde 

1. The formilae yddneov Eyyoc and wetAvov Eyxoc (See Appendix I). 

e) The sequence in which these formulae occur in the /Ziad is as follows: 
123°%6789101) '* 13 1415 16 17 18 19 29 21 22 23 94. The aesthetic 
pleasure I derive from this arrangement is, I blush to admit, slight. 

d) There is no special association of either formula with one character. 

c) Memory might be a factor. The poet has both formulae available for the 
Iliad, but apparently only the more common formula for the Odyssey. Since spears 
appear far more often in the Iliad, the poet perhaps felt the need for variation. 
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Or are we dealing with two different poets? Finally, the six occurrences of the 

whole-line formula d0A’6 uty d&vta (&iw Heveto xdAxcov Eyxoc are restricted to 

T.18,184 to I.77.526 - not the distribution one expects, since spears are being 

hurled and therefore avoided throughout the IZiad. It is also surprising that 
€yxoc is not used in Iitad ¢ through Iliad 12. 

b) Whole-line association seems to be a factor, in that there are six exam- 
ples of the whole-line formula quoted above (See Appendix 1). é« véxpou / vexpoto / 
uenuvoto is perhaps also operative. Likewise t6 6‘tmépntato. Perhaps also mu 
6'éxe and é6éEaro, but only in the Odyssey. Eoxeto occurs twice before uelArvov 
Eyxoc, never before xdAncov. But if there are so many associations, some in only 
two occurrences, can whole-line association provide adequate explanation? 

a) Finally the unfashionable hypothesis, that the choice of epithet might 
have something to do with the context. Some of the examples can be disposed of 
in summary fashion. 

On two occasions an ash spear is lifted or drawn forth (7.5.655; 6.65). 
Hektor throws his spear: he has no other ash spear (f.22.293); a bronze spear is 
brandished (7, 20.163); a bronze spear is drawn forth on two occasions (J..).620; 
22.367); there are seven instances of a bronze spear being held or taken from 
some one or some place ([.73.296; 27.393; 0.1.104 & 121; 2.10; 125,282; 16.40); 
once lots are cast to determine who will throw his bronze spear first (7.3.317). 
In these fourteen cases either epithet would have been equally appropriate. The 
other examples deserve a closer look. 

I, 4,481 A bronze spear goes through the shoulder. 
Clearly bronze is the preferred epithet. 
13,595 Menelaus hits Helenos' hand where he grips the bow, with a bronze 
597 spear. Helenos slinks away, dangling his hand and trailing the ash spear. 
Artistic variation? Simple sense. 
20.272 The ash spear is held fast in the central of the five folds of Achilles’ 
shield. 
Since it is presumably the bronze point that is held, the other epithet 
seems preferable. But perhaps Homer means to emphasize that the spear is 
held fast despite the weight of the shaft. This example must be consid- 
ered unfavourable to the hypothesis that context is the prime determinant. 
21.172 Achilles’ ash spear is embedded to half its length in the river bank. 
Since even part of the shaft is embedded, ‘ash' is the preferable epithet. 
13.184 is the first of six whole lines (= 13.404; 408; 503; 16.610; 77.305; 526; 
22.275), quoted above, in which someone avoids a bronze spear. 
Since it is the bronze point that one wants above al] to avoid, Homer has 
used the preferred epithet. The whole-line association is only half the 
answer. It does not explain why yddxueov Eyxog was associated with this 
whole line in the first place. 
16,316 Antilochos drives his bronze spear through Atymnios' flank. 
Since it is the bronze point that pierces Homer has used the preferable 
epithet (cf. 4.481). 
21.200 The spear, appropriately described as ashen in 172 and 178, js now termed 
a bronze spear when Achilles pulls it from the river bank. 
Either epithet would be suitable. 
This final ‘no clear choice’ added to the original 14 makes 15. In one, perhaps 
debatable, case (20.272) Homer has used the less apt formula. In all of the other 
13 Homer has used the preferable epithet. Granted that epithets are by nature and 
undoubtedly by design generic and almost always at least tolerable, the results 
are, I think, both clear and significant. 

2. The formulae Sépu yddueov and Sdpu pevdtvov (See Appendix IT). 

e) The order of occurrence of the two formulae in the [Ziad is: }*3 "56 
78° 10. There is, on the whole, alternation. But did Homer really remember at 
1.183.247 which epithet he had used at 5.694? Would he care? Would anyone care? 

d) Three of the five examples of Sdpu ueraAtvov in the [Ziad are associated 
with Meriones. But Meriones is an archer and charioteer. Twice he is on the recei- 
ving end of a bronze spear, once with unkind intention. I doubt the association 
is significant. 

c) Since five of the ten examples of Sdou with either adjective in the Iliad 
occur in id, memory seems to be a factor, The two examples in the (ij. 
within the space of three lines. 

b) Whole-line association. Twice ‘ash spear' occurs after unpob, but in the 
same episode. Twice ‘bronze spear’ occurs in the formula 1d 6’dvttupd Sdov xdAncov 
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€€engonoe and twice preceding é€ atetAfic and a form of eiptw. But one of each of 
these latter two types occurs in the Odyssey, which evidently does not know, or 
jn any case does not use, ‘ash spear' (either formula). So the whole-line associ- 
ation explanation has at best limited application. 

a) Finally, did Homer choose the more suitable epithet? I shall again dispose 
of some examples quickly. At I.5.666 and 694, and 26.814, someone draws forth an 
ash spear; at I,10.862 and 0,10.164 someone draws forth a bronze spear; at J.13. 
247 Meriones fetches a bronze spear; at /.J¢,608 Aeneas throws his bronze spear. 
Either epithet would be appropriate in these instances. 

I.18.114 Hektor hacks at Aias' ash spear just behind the socket and cuts clean 
through. 
Since he is cutting through the shaft ash is the preferred, if not the 
required, epithet. 

21.178 Asteropaios is trying to wrench Achilles' spear from the river bank in 
which it is embedded to half its length. He is trying to break the ash 
spear. 

Only the ash shaft is available for grasping. Even the ambidextrous As- 
teropaios could hardly break the bronze point. 

26.346 Idomeneus' bronze spear enters Erymas' mouth, passes below the brain, 
shatters the bone and dislodges the teeth: 

0.10,162 Odysseus' bronze spear pierces a stag. 
In both cases Homer has used the more suitable epithet. 
I,23.896 Agamemnon gives Meriones the bronze spear put up as prize by Achilles. 
Since Meriones will have valued the point more than the shaft, Homer 
has chosen the more suitable adjective. 
In seven of the twelve cases, either epithet would be suitable. In the other five, 
Homer has exercised his option intelligently. 

3, The formilae woduprotoBo. Saddoong and Saddoong evoundporo (Appendix III). 

This pair of equivalent formulae has already been discussed by Miss Gray, 
‘Homeric Epithets for Things’, c@ 42(1947), 109-121 (= G.S.Kirk, The Language and 
Background of Homer, Cambridge 1964,, esp.55-59), and by Denys Page, History and 
the Homeric Iitad, Berkeley 1959, 225-230 & 266-268. 

We may pass over explanations e), d) and c). As to ‘whole-line association’, 
b), both formulae always occur after uGua or Stva. Therefore the occurrence of 
either word cannot determine which of the two formulae is used. 

We therefore turn at once to the question of the context. Miss Gray concludes 
that 'in most passages the alternative used seems to add to the sense’ (111). She 
questions Homer's choice at 7.175.381 and 0.14.85 only. Denys Page demurs: ‘we must 
certainly not suppose that etpundoo.o was deliberately chosen by the poet as being 
the more suitable to its context’ (227). He asserts that ‘in general ... his cri- 
terion is not suitability to the context, but metrical convenience’. Perhaps so, 
but there is no question of metrical convenience in this case. The crux of the 
matter is, as Miss Gray recognized: does the adjective ‘add to the sense'?. An ex- 
amination of the contexts will provide the answer. 

TOAUPAOLOBOLO SaAdcons 
I. 1. 34 Chryses is walking beside the sea; his offer to ransom his daughter has 
been cruelly refused by Agamemnon; he will ask Apollo to punish the Greeks. 

2,209 The marshalling of the Greek army is compared to crashing surf. 

6.347 Helen is speaking to Hektor; she is characteristically self-critical, and 
wishes that she had been swept away by the sea before these things happened. 

. 182 The embassy walk beside the seashore, praying to Poseidon that they may 
persuade Achilles. 

18.798 Battle is compared to a storm at sea. 

23, 59 Achilles lies on the seashore, groaning heavily. The ghost of Patroclus 
appears, reproaches him and asks for burial. 

0.13, 85 While Odysseus sleeps, the Phaiakian ship runs steadily on; its stern is 
lifted, a wave seethes behind it. 

13.220 Odysseus creeps along the seashore, lamenting, unaware that he is home. 
In every case but two (1.723.798; 0.13.85) reference is made to the seashore; since 
that is where the surf is heard, the epithet is appropriate (at r.4.347 Helen would 
presumably be carried away from the shore and by a raging sea). As for the two ex- 
amples in which the noise of the surf is not heard, the sea will clearly be ‘loud- 
roaring’ during a storm (1.123.798). 3.85 is undeniably a very special case. The 
ship is faster than a falcon, and on its return it is turned to stone. Since the 
stern is lifted, and since a wave seethes behind it, one imagines that the ship is 
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being carried like a surfboard - if it is possible to explain a supernatural hap- 
pening. The adjective seems quite appropriate. 

No further explanation is required, but in six of the passages (I.1.34; 2.209; 
6.347; 9.182; 23.59; 0.135.220) the context shows emotional distress or agitation 
in Chryses, the Greek army, Helen, the embassy, Achilles and Odysseus. It is not 
unusual for Homer to enhance descriptions of human emotions by means of comparison 
with nature. In I.9.1-8 the panic (qdfoc) which affects the Achaians is compared 
to the North Wind and West Wind raising the sea; in 70.1-10 the turmoil in Agamem- 
non's heart is compared to a storm. 


el Oe 
T.15.381 The Trojans come over the wall as the great wave of the sea comes over 
the sides of the ship. 
O. 4,432 Menelaus walks along the seashore, entreating the gods; he needs to learn 
how to make his way home 
12. 2 Odysseus returns across the sea to Aiaia. Circe provides information for 
his return home. 
The passage from the [izad does not suggest an obvious explanation for the choice 
of epithet. The ship is evidently on the open sea, thus etpundpo.o, rather than 
nodupAotoBoro. The wave must be fairly large, but need not make a crashing sound 
until it comes over the ship. Either adjective will make acceptable sense. The 
passages from the Odyseey can be considered together. Miss Gray rightly observed 
that the sea is a broad highway when Odysseus and Menelaus are thinking of their 
return 
But for two men who had struggled so hard to return home. who had already traver- 
sed so much of the sea only to find themselves no nearer home, the adjective will 
hardly have been pointless. 

To sum up: in all but two of the eight passages noAupdoloporo is an obvious 
choice and adds to the sense. Two of the three uses of edoundporo are particularly 
effective. It is reasonable to conclude that Homer exercised deliberate choice. 

Unfortunately there are few pairs of interchangeable formulae in Homer both 
members of which occur often enough to provide sufficient examples for testing the 
various explanations of the phenomenon. But suitability to the context js the best 
explanation for the choice of formula in the three sets of interchangeable formu- 
Jae which have been examined in this paper. 


APPENDIX 1 pecAuvoy éyxog = xdxeav Eyxog 


T, 5,655 Ge qtikro Raprnéiv, & G'avéoxero urtAuvoy Eyxoc 
65 AKE év ovideot Bac éGfonave u. &. 
xetea nopaxpeydoag 16 S'évenETO Le é. 
Thy S lay xpusEnv, 1H O*Eoxeto ne. &. 
pecoorayés 8’ do” Eine wat’ dy8n¢ u. Be 
orf) 6& morrawroug O66'GA" EXE |. é. 
t. 8.317 — Srmvbtepog 5h nododev Sietn y@uEOV EyKOG 
SeEidve Gutumpd 6 Sudo x. 
aoTas 6 AGE npoBac tx véupou xX. é. 
WAS pev ayia iéin WAstato x. 4 
pega waoindev dvetAeto x. Ee 
= 1s 
a hs wag Edn, 1 6’iméprtato x. a. 
3. 
doutexpd Sud yerpdc édiato xX. é. 
bone Damideng 6 Sutace X~ é 
= 13. 
= 13.184 
= 13.184 
tindaGev Exe ottpvoio, tivance 68 x. es 
A ba, wai Ex wonuvoto pdooaro xX. é. 
Efeto yop moon, 16 6'inépntato x. é. 
# fo, wat x vexpoio épicoato xX. és 
yGAueov Eyyor Exuw, ual dvelSerov qito u08ev) 
a 06600 én‘ aiAclou: rod) 6 Exe x é. 
Xetp Ede SeEvtephv wal &6€éfaro x. é. 
Bn S’tuev cic Gyoory, maddy 6'éxe x. €. 
ec Goa quvijonc ot é6éEato x. é. 
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APPENDIX II &éou petArvov dou Kineov 


QT. 5.666 unpot éfeptcar dou petArvov, égp"énuBaty 
5.694 éu &'Gpa ol pnpoSG 6. doe Sipate 
16.114 “Extup Alavtoc 6. ue yx Topaotis 
18.814 &« yedocg dondbac 6. oe 006" imépetve 
21.178 GEar emyvequbac 6. ue Atont6ao 


16.346 Ee 16 6*avtiupb = Edpu xueov = EEernépae 

16.862 &g Gea quvicacg 6. Xs €€ atevaiic 

23.896 Gime SE Mnorévy Ba. We + oadtde 6 y’fows 
0. 10.162 TARGa: 16 S'avtinpd 6. iS é€engonoe 


10,164 1 6’ tym éuBatwwv 6. €€ @TeLAAc 
1.213.247 éyybc Ett xALoine: eT be re yxGAxecov fet 
16.608 Alvetag 6’ént Mnovévy Ge.” Re Timev 


APPENDIX III ttoAupAotoBo.o Sakdoons  Sardoonc etpundpoio 
I. 1. 34 BA 6’ éxéwv Tek Siva —MOAUPAOLOBOLO SaAaoons 


2.209 th, ag Ste xu. 8. 
6.347 elg dpoc fj elc ua on. &. 
9,182 w 6& Baty nopa Stva on. 8 

18.798 HOpATA, TupAdTOVTA Te 8 
23. 59 Imet6nc 6° éni Suvi on. 
0.13 84 Ou 8 * Stvoe 
85 TIOpYpEOV weya Se Tt 
18.220 eomiGuv mopa St va. a 
I. 15.381 ot 6’dc te uéya Opa. aden etpurigooLo. 
0. 4.432 wal tote 6 mopa Siva ee 
mm, 2 vntc, and 6’ tneto dua - &. 
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sed ubt ovis auret Sol radiantibus oculis 
lustrautt aethera album, sola dura, mare ferun, 40 


INTRODUCTION 

No commentators have analysed this important passage in any detail, although 
there are several valuable studies of other imagery in poem 63, notably those of 
G.N.Sandy, 'The Imagery of Catullus 63', TAPA 99(1968), 389-399, and J.Glenn, ‘The 
Yoke of Attis', cP: 68(1973), 69ff.. The general effectiveness of the 'Dawn' pas- 
sage has, of course, often been observed, and Elder's sensitive comments in ‘Cat- 
ullus' Attis (poem 63)', AJP 68(1947), 394-403, on linguistic echoes throughout 
the poem have included one or two insights on this particular section. 

But virtually nothing has been said about the roles of the two key figures 
in the Dawn passage, viz. Dawn itself and the related figure of sleep. The impor- 
tance of Dawn has at least been recognized. But the significance of Sleep has 
been totally ignored. This is a sad omission, and I hope to show that Sleep has 
a very crucial role, similar to that of Dawn, in the imagery of the poem. 

The most important line for understanding the role of Sleep is line 43 

trepidante eum recepit dea Pasithea sinu. 

Amongst editors only Kroll and Fordyce do more than describe the mythological 
background of this allusion to dea Pastthea. Both feel some need (rightly) to 
comment on Catullus' decision to make this particular learned reference. But nei- 
ther provides any helpful insight into Catullus' intentions. Kroll confines his 
remarks to the observation that in Epic Dawn is described as leaving the bed of 
Tithonus and that this ‘prepares the way' for Catullus' description here of the 
sleeping-partner of Sleep. This remark might be helpful if Dawn's relationship 
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with Tithonus was actually mentioned in the poem. But it is not. And in the ab- 
sence of such a mention we can hardly see Catullus' reference to Pasithea as un- 
derstandable in the light of the role of Tithonus. 

Fordyce's ‘explanation’ of line 43 is even more disappointing, for it claims, 
in effect, that no explanation can be found. Fordyce dismisses the allusion as a 
"piece of far-fetched mythological erudition’ which ‘points to an Alexandrian 
source’. Whatever one's views on the Alexandrian background of the poem (see, most 
recently, D.Mulroy, 'Hephaestion and Catullus 63', Phoenix 30L1976], 61-72), the 
one thing which becomes clear when one studies the Dawn passage is that the refer- 
ence to Pasithea is not a mere piece of Alexandrian erudition and does not display 
a love of learning purely for its own sake. 

Right at the outset, two factors militate against Catullus having devoted 
one line in five of the Dawn passage to a mere Alexandrian ornamentation. One is 
that the Dawn passage occupies an important position in the poem as a whole, and 
plays a crucial role in its construction. Why waste one fifth of such a passage 
on a mere display of learning? The other is that if we discount, for the moment, 
line 43 itself, all the other lines can be seen to be very relevant to the situ- 
ation of Attis. There is thus a prima facte probability that the same may be true 
of line 43 itself. I develop these two points in the first two sections before 
considering line 43 itself. 

1. THE FUNCTION OF THE DAWN PASSAGE (39-43) 

It is at once obvious that the Dawn passage forms a turning-point in the 
poem. It is at the heart of the ‘sleep’ section (35-49: for remarks on the ring- 
composition of the poem see Schafer, Hermes Hinselschrift 18, 1966, 95ff.), in 
which two vital changes occur in the action of the plot. 

In 1-34 Attis is 'mad', but does not realize it. He sees his (normal) past 
as something undesirable, and he is eager to substitute the home of Cybele for 
his native land (14). He engages in frenzied worship, finally collapsing exhaus- 
ted at Cybele's abode. Throughout this opening passage of biography the natural 
background is that of Cybele's forest, which throughout the poem is the setting 
for Attis' madness. The ‘sleep’ section now intervenes in 35-49. As the story of 
Attis' adventures continues in 50-90, he escapes from the forest of madness and 
rushes back to the seashore which now forms the backcloth to his despairing mono- 
logue (50-73). He regrets his happy (normal) past, and laments the future of 
frenzied worship which lies ahead of him. The second part of Attis' history is 
neatly rounded off in 89-90 by Attis' return (as a result of Cybele's lion attack- 
ing him) to his original state of madness, and, correspondingly, to the wild fo- 
rests of Cybele. 

The central Sleep section which separates the two major passages of biogra- 
phy contains both the shift of mood and the change of scenery which mark off the 
second series of Attis’ adventures (50-90) from the first (1-34). And Dawn itself 
is the catalyst within this passage. Dawn brings the change from madness to clar- 
jty and causes Attis to rush away from the forests back to the seashore. 

Catullus uses two devices to draw our attention to this vital description 
of Dawn in 39-43. The five lines hang closely together in one grammatical unit. 
And its importance is indicated by the clear way in which it is made to stand out 
from the rest of the Sleep section. Catullus draws attention to the Dawn passage 
by giving two balancing lines which introduce it and lead away from it, viz.: 

abit in quiete molli rabidus furor animi 

tta de quiete molli rapida sine rabie. 44 
The effect is to isolate the Dawn passage (39-43) at the heart of the central 
Sleep section of the poem. 

In such a position the lines must obviously be of considerable significance. 
Does Catullus really indulge in an irrelevant ‘Alexandrian’ flight of fancy in 
the last line (43) of this crucial passage? If we look closely at the other lines 
(39-42) in the Dawn passage, we shall soon see that the two main images there - 
of Dawn itself and of Sleep - are carefully constructed so as to make an effect- 
ive point in the psychology of the poem. We may then consider the relevance of 
line 43 itself to see whether it fits into this pattern. 

2. THE DAWN PASSAGE, LINES 39-42 

In lines 39-4] Catullus presents a picture of Dawn with its various actions. 
All of these correspond at a superficial level with the actions of Attis when we 
next see him in 45-49. Dawn looks around the landscape (lustrauit 40) with his 
eyes surveying all the elements clearly. This has the effect of banishing the 
shadows. When Attis awakes he too sees his surroundings clearly (46). He returns 
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to the seashore (47) leaving, by implication, the shady groves (opaca nemora 32) 
where he fell asleep. As well as this general similarity of action between Dawn 
and Attis the similarity also extends to details of description. Thus the rising 
Sun is described as oris auret (39), while Attis, as he speaks on awakening, does 
so vosets ,., labellis (74). roseis is, of course, used to draw attention to At- 
tis' feminine state (see below), but it is also a stock epithet for the colour of 
Dawn. Again, the Sun looks upon the mare ferwn (40), while Attis looks upon maria 
uasta (47). 

Up to this point in the Dawn passage, the figure of the Sun seems to corres- 
pond to Attis. And this correspondence between Attis and nature continues with 
the introduction of Sleep in line 42. Every adjective used there of Sleep and its 
actions balances adjectives and other descriptions of Attis. Sleep is fugiens and 
eitus, both adjectives effectively picking up the constant allusions to the speed 
of Attis as he plunged through the forest in search of Cybele. Lines 2, 8, 18 and 
26 all use the epithet eitatua, while most closely to the Dawn passage the Sleep 
adjective citus is applied to Attis himself (30). The notion of fugiens is also 
ascribed to Attis, this time in the section of the poem which follows the Dawn 
passage. Attis describes himself as an ercfuga (51). He fugere cuptt (80) and fu- 
gtt in nemora (89). Thus Sleep, like the Sun, appears as an Attis figure and re- 
minds us of him. 

But when we see the effect which his awakening has upon Attis we realize that 
the similarity between him and the Sun is only on the surface. It serves to keep 
Attis in front of our minds but then, importantly, it points up the very real dif- 
ferences, even direct contrasts, which exist between the figures in the Dawn pas~ 
sage and Attis himself. Thus the Sun looks upon the landscape radiantibus oculis 
(39), but Attis surveys his surroundings lacrimantibus oculte (48). The "rosy! 
Tips of Attis (74) as he speaks at Dawn do not possess a mere transferred epithet 
from the stock descriptions of Dawn. In the case of Dawn, 'rosiness' is part of 
its essential nature. In the case of Attis, however, his ‘rosy' lips emphasize 
not his beauty but his completely non-natural change into a female condition. The 
superficial resemblance of Attis to a traditional Dawn in fact points up the hid- 
eous abnormality of his position, Again, the Sun banishes the shadows with its 
horses (sontpedibue 41): Attis, too, is later connected with a pair of animals. 
But these are the shade-bringing lions of Cybele, one of which drives Attis back 
into Cybele's shady groves, away from the clear light of the sea (89, 87). The 
Sun has thus a dual function in lines 39-41: it reminds us of Attis but it is al- 
so contrasted with him. The effect of this contrast is to point out the most sig- 
nificant feature of Attis psychology - his complete abnormality. Unlike the Sun, 
who drives his own chariot, Attis is not in complete control of his own actions, 
and is driven by the lion of Cybele. He is not a normal human being, and he is in 
a state of dark (quite literally) despair. 

So far in the Dawn passage Sleep has worked analogously with the Sun. As we 
saw in line 42, where it first appears, Sleep's characteristics all echo typical 
characteristics of Attis himself. We might then suspect that the role of Sleep 
will continue to parallel that of the Sun, and that Sleep too will be in some 
way contrasted with Attis, so as to make an important point about Attis' abnormal] 
situation. If we turn to the supposedly irrelevant line 43 this is indeed precise- 
ly what happens. 

3. THE DAWN PASSAGE, LINE 43 

Line 43 continues from line 42 the story of Sleep, once he has speedily left 
Attis. Sleep, it turns out, is in a hurry to go to his goddess Pasithea. Super- 
ficially, as with the Sun in 39-41 and the description of Sleep in 42, Sleep is 
again in the same situation as that of Attis. The purpose of Attis' speedy travel 
is to reach the loca deae (3), and the goddess is named in line 9. Throughout the 
first part of the poem Catullus continues to remind us that Attis is making for 
the home of Cybele, and he stresses this point again when, after the Dawn passage, 
Attis reflects on what has happened. So Sleep, like Attis, has a goddess whom he 
is eager to reach. But the similarity between Sleep and Attis in line 43 is even 
closer than this. 

The reference to Cybele which immediately precedes the description of Dawn, 
and is therefore uppermost in our minds, shows Attis in a very similar situation 
indeed to that of Sleep. For when Attis and his companions reach the goddess they 
seek they fall asleep. This is presumably what happens to Sleep himself when he 
reaches Pasiphae (cf. Antipater, 4P 9.517.5-6, on the effect of Orpheus on Sleep: 
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Putting lines 42 and 43 together, then, we appear to get an almost identical 
picture of Sleep and Attis. Sleep rushes speedily to his goddess with whom he then, 
by implication, sleeps. This is all we learn of Sleep, and in effect it sums all 
we know so far about Attis. He has travelled swiftly to reach his goddess (he calls 
her mater 9), and then he falls asleep. 

So far, line 43 has conformed to part of the pattern of lines 39-42. It has 
continued to draw a parallel between Sleep and Attis, just as an earlier parallel 
was drawn between Attis and the Sun. In the case of the Sun, however, we soon found 
that the superficial similarity was there only to draw attention to an essential 
difference between the Sun, and Dawn, and Attis, and in particular to a difference 
which showed up the abnormality of Attis. 

Once more, this pattern too continues in line 43. We discover before jong that 
Attis' relation with Cybele is in fact entirely different from that of Sleep with 
Pasithea. And, as we shall see, Sleep enjoys the norm, Attis is abnormal. The dif- 
ference between Attis and Sleep is pointed up by the parallel] language which de- 
scribes Sleep's departure at Dawn to meet his wife (41), and Attis' realization 
at Dawn that his relationship with Cybele is disastrous. Elder has rightly noted 
the parallelisms: 262 Somus excitam Attia fugiens eitus abiit (41) 

rosete ut huta label onitus ettue abiit. (74) 
When Sleep speedily departs from Attis and goes to his wife, Attis speedily real- 
izes, and describes (74) his miserable situation, which is very different from 
that of Sleep (50-73). Sleep has a goddess he actively seeks, a goddess who loves 
him, a goddess who is his wife. Each of these features is the precise opposite 
of Attis’ relation with Cybele. 

Sleep is eager to reach Pasithea. It is true that Attis had originally seen 
himself as seeking to be with Cybele, and as leaving an unwelcome master behind 
(he was an ercfuga 51). But as he describes his present life in his Dawn monologue 
he now sees himself as a slave (68) anxious to escape from an unwelcome mistress, 
Cybele herself points this out in line 80. Sleep's flight in 42 was to leave Attis 
to join his goddess. Attis' flight, after Dawn, is to leave Cybele and return to 
his true homeland (51), which he now sees as his proper parent (creatrix), and 
not the false Cybele who was initially described as mater (9). 

Pasithea loves and welcomes Sleep, she receives him trepidante ainu (43). We 
remember, perhaps, the trepidantibus linguts (28) of Attis and his companions as 
they seek for Cybele before Dawn. But after Dawn we now learn that Cybele is tot- 
ally unlike Pasithea..She is described as minar (84), and her actions, from begin- 
ning (76) to end (84) involve the idea of a yoke - not the yoke of marriage but 
the yoke of servitude. She releases one of her lions from its yoke only to ‘yoke’ 
the unfortunate Attis, who now becomes in fact the iuuenca uttans onus ... tugt 
of 33, where the image described his speedy pursuit of Cybele (Glenn's observa- 
tions, CPh 68(1973], 69ff., are particularly helpful here - we should also note 
that the yoke image has an important role to play in poem 68). Cybele's threaten- 
ing pursuit in order to enslave is quite the reverse of the gentle, passive, pic- 
ture of the loving Pasithea who has been eagerly awaiting her husband's return. 

Finally, and most significant of all, we remember that Pasithea is the wife 
of Sleep. But when Attis realizes his true relationship with Cybele (her slave, 
68), he describes himself as mez pars, ego uir sterilis ero (69). The one rela- 
tionship which is now quite impossible for Attis, and has been by implication 
ever since line 5, is the normal husband/wife relationship which Pasithea and 
Sleep enjoy. 

CONCLUSION 

It is now clear that Catullus' allusion to Pasithea in line 43 is no Alexan- 
drian ‘intrusion’. It is a vital part of the Dawn passage, where it fits into a 
pattern of similarity and contrast which permeates all five lines. When, and only 
when, we take Tine 43 into account we find that Sleep has exactly the same func- 
tion to play as Dawn. It is sufficiently similar to Attis in its actions (42) to 
remind us of him, but at the same time the situation of Sleep, like that of Dawn, 
is in reality quite different (43). And this difference serves once again to em- 
phasize the great gulf between normality and the extraordinary life which Attis 
is now compelled to live. 

trepidante ewn ree ga atnu (43) - 
no Pasithea can ever now await the ur sterilée which Attis has become. 
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D.S.BARRETT(Queensland): Martial, Jews and etreunciaton LCM 9.3(Mar.1984), 42-46 


Martial's epigrams contain in passing a certain amount of anti-Jewish lam- 
poonery, notably 2.2, 4.4, 7.30, 55 & 82, 10.50, 11.94 and 12.57. The following 
paper offers a mainly historical and social commentary on the relevant passages. 
In particular, it considers what light they throw on Roman-Jewish relations in 
the time of the Empire, and on the values and attitudes of Martial himself. The 
text is Lindsay's ocr (2nd edition, 1929). 

Epigrans 2.2 Creta dedit magnun, maius dedit Africa nomen, 
Setpio quod vietor quodque Metellus habet; 
nobilius domito tributt Germania Rheno, 
2t puer hoe dignua nomine, Caesar, eras, 
frater Idwnaeos meruit cum patre triwmphos t 
quae datur ex Chattts Laurea, tota tua est. 

5 strikes a jingoistic note, especially since, for historical reasons, it 
would be difficult to imagine a more insulting term for Jews. One might compare 
it with calling Lancastrians Yorkists during the Wars of the Roses in fifteenth 
century England. Idwnaea is a later form of Edom. The Edomites, or collectively 
Edom, or 'the sons of Edom' (Ps.157.7), were the descendants of Esau, brother of 
Jacob. The story of the two brothers is undoubtedly coloured by the relations be- 
tween their respective peoples. The predatory Edomites, living in the stronghold 
of Mt Seir, were hated by the peaceful agricultural people of Israel. Yet their 
common reverence for the same patriarchs and their kindred tongues point to a 
similar origin. The Edomites seem to have taken possession of Mt Seir before the 
Israelites occupied Canaan (cf. Nwn.20.14-21). They either destroyed the origin- 
al inhabitants (Dewt.2.22) or absorbed them (cf.Gen.36). 

Bitter hatred and jealousy persisted between the two peoples for centuries. 
Indeed, Edom was seen as the eternal enemy of Israel and Judah (Amos 1.11, Baek. 
35.5). When Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem in 586 B.C. the Edomites joined 
in the plunder and took possession of several Jewish towns (Lam.4.21-22, Haek.35, 
3-15). Later, during the Maccabaean revolt, Edom, now known as Idumaea, harassed 
the Jews, who subdued them, and forced them to accept circumcision and the Jewish 
faith. 

Granted, the Idumaean Herod became King of Judaea, and, towards the end of 
the Second Temple period, Idumaea was one of the eleven ordinary toparchies of 
Judaea (Josephus, Ware 3.55). Martial and his comtemporaries may well have been 
oblivious to the historical connotations of Idwnaeos. Nevertheless they exist. 

CF. 10.50.1 frangat Idumaeas tr'atis Vietoria palmas. 

Epigrame 4.4 quod stecae redotet palus lacunae, 
evudarum nebulae quod Albularwn, 
ptscinae vetus aura quod marinae, 
quod pressa piger hircus in capella, 
lassi vardaicus quod evocati, 
quod bia murice vellus inquinatun, 
uod tetunia sabbatariarwn, 
maeetorun quod anhelitus reorun, 
quod spurcae moriens lucerna Ledae, 
quae ceromata faece de Sabina, 10 
quod volpis fuga, viperae cubile, 
mallem quam quod olea olere, Bassa. 

Martial’s preoccupation with vile smells is reminiscent of Jonathan Swift or 
Robert Burton. In the middle of the list comes the breath of women fasting on the 
Sabbath. The reference may well be physiologically sound - fasting often leads to 
halitosis - but betrays an ignorance of Jewish practice. Augustus made a similar 
error (Suetonius, Augustus 76). The Jewish sabbath has always been a day of joy 
(Hoe,2.11), never of fasting. Fasting is relatively infrequent in Judaism. It is 
mandatory on the Day of Atonement (Lev.16.29) and the ninth of Ay (the traditional 
day of mourning for the destruction of the temples in Jerusalem); it was used in 
antiquity as a means of averting calamities (./udgee 20.26, 2 Samuel 1.12); and the 
nears in exile fasted to commemorate sorrowful events in their history (Zech. 
7.5, 8.19). 

J.P.Sullivan demonstrates that Martial was both resentful and afraid of women, 
especially rich, liberated women, and that one way of expressing these feelings 
was to carp at the odours of women (‘Martial's Sexual Attitudes’, Philologus 123 
£19791, 300-301). This, incidentally, lends some small support to Sabbatardarwn 
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as opposed to Sabbatariorwn. Bassa, the addressee, is a woman and a lesbian at 43 
that (1.90) - and Martial clearly loathes her. 

The passage also reflects the age-old propensity of people to detect a char- 
acteristic smell among foreigners, coupled with a blissful ignorance that foreig- 
ners may find them similarly odoriferous. See, for example, I.Bloch, Odoratus Sex- 
ualis, New York 1934, passim. 

Epigrame 7,30 das Parthis, das Germanis, das, Caelia, Dacis, 

nee Ciltcum spernts Cappadocumque toros; 

et tibt de Pharia Menphiticus urbe fututor 
navigat, a rubrig et niger Indus aquis; 

nec reeutitorun fugis inguina Tuadaeorum, & 
nee te Sarmatico transit Alanus equo. 

qua ratione facis, cwn sis Romana puella, 

d Romana tibi mentula nulla placet? 

The theme is sexual jealousy. Caelia's bed partners constitute a veritable 
United Nations. The puzzling and galling thing, however, is that they all belong 
to foreign races, most of whom Rome has conquered or tried to conquer in war. 
True blue Romans have no appeal for her whatsoever. The vanquished in the field 
are victors in the bedroom. 

In 5 Jews are depicted as circumcised fornicators. Allen Edwardes (Erotica 
Judaica, New York 1967, 135) rejects ‘circumcised’ for recutitorwn, the meaning 
given in OLD, which cites this passage (1588). Edwardes maintains the word invar- 
jably means 'reskinned', being used by the Romans as a mocking term for those who 
have undergone epispasm, a surgical pulling down of the foreskin to obliterate 
circumcision. He cites Petronius 68.8, which refers to a slave who would be price- 
less but for two defects: recutitus est ef etertit, translating ‘he is reskinned 
and he snores'. 

But the meaning ‘reskinned’ is impossible, for example, in ruptae recutita 
votla mulae (9.57): a broken-down mule’s neck has clearly lost its skin through 
rubbing or chafing. Again, there is adequate evidence that circumcision itself 
was a great defect in Roman eyes. Horace refers to curtis Iudaeie (Sat.1.9.70), 
Where curtis means ‘shortened, gelded, mutilated’; Plautus calls a circumcised 
penis deglupta maena, ‘a skinned sprat' (Poerudus 1312); Catullus calls the Jew 
Piso verpus Priapus ille, ‘that clipcock Priapus' (47.4); the apostle Paul shun- 
ned the time-honoured term for circumcision, meovtas}, in favour of xatarow}, 
which suggests mutilation; and Martial himself uses verpus as a term of abuse and 
mockery, as in 11.94, which we shall consider shortly, The attitudes revealed in 
such expressions are summed up by R.M.Lowenstein, Chrietians and Jews, New York 
1951, 34: 'The fact that the Jews are circumcised and so in a sense mutilated 
stirs up in them [antisemites] superstitious horror, thereby revealing their un- 
conscious fear of being mutilated or castrated as a punishment for forbidden de- 
sires’. 

While Greeks and Romans saw nothing intrinsically wrong with nudity, wilful 
exposure of the glans penis, except during washing or sexual intercourse, seems 
to have been taboo. Greek and Roman athletes often drew the foreskin tightly for- 
ward and secured it with a muzzle (@Zuta) or a clasp (fibula) in case accidental 
erection should bare the glans. For a contemporary parallel cf. the males of Ir- 
anian Jaya, who, after puberty, go virtually naked but sheathe their penises in 
gourds, at least in the presence of women (R.Mitton, The Lost World of Iranian 
Jaya, Oxford 1983, passim); others push the penis back into the scrotum by pull~ 
ing skin and foreskin forward and tying everything in place with a bit of string 
and a leaf (Id., ibid., 148-149). This accounts for the phimosed appearance of 
nude males in Greek and Roman art and in Michelangelo's classical style frescoes, 
The latter's David shows no sign of circumcision: In a majority of instances, ev- 
en erotica depicting the erect penis do not reveal a bare glans (e.g. Michael 
Grant, The Erotic Art of Pompeii, London 1975, 53, 84, 121; in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, a Hellenistic bronze statuette of Priapus anoints with oil a penis 
that is erect but phimosed). We may therefore see in recutitorwn overtones not 
merely of mutilation but also of satyric lust. One may also observe that circum- 
cision, along with Jewish dietary restrictions and other religious practices, has 
always provided those inclined to racism with a readily identifiable target. 

It is also ironic that in the Talmud and the Midrashim Romans are depicted 
as monsters of lust and depravity: during their destruction of Jerusalem they ra- 
vished the women of the city (Mid.Ps.121.3); when four hundred Jewish boys and 
girls were carried off to Rome for immoral purposes, the girls leapt into the sea 
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to attain the next world, and the boys followed them (87 Gittin 57a); homosexuality 
is rampant among the Romans, who have, as a result, become thoroughly effeminate 
(tid. Gen. To,63.10); three shiploads of eminent male captives from the sack of Je- 
rusalem, rather than be conveyed to Roman brothels, jumped into the sea (Mid. Lam.R. 
1.45)5 once Romans used to keep an amulet set in a ring in front of them when they 
had sexual intercourse, but subsequently they would tie Israelites to the foot of 
the bed instead (BY Gittin 58a); within eight breathtaking lines in the Stbylline 
Oracles (5. 385-392) Romans are accused of, inter alia, pederasty, turning virgins 
into prostitutes, incest (mother with son and father with daughter) and bestiality. 
In other words, the belief that the Romans were a grossly immoral people was 
part of Jewish folklore, and may well have provided Jews with a defence against ac- 
cusations of sexual misconduct directed against themselves. Compare Raphael Patai's 
dictum that a major source of Jewish sexual conduct has always been the influence 
of the Gentile environment (The Jewish Mind, New York 1977, 509). Martial may well 
have been aware of this, and taken a ce n malicious satisfaction in firing some 
darts in the opposite direction. Or the line may be seen as a copybook example of 
Projection, a phenomenon seen by M.C.Frame (‘Psychology of Race Prejudice’, in F.S. 
Stevens, ed., Racism, the Australian Experience, New York 1972, 1.25) as central 
to the psychology of racism. It consists in the unwitting attribution of one's own 
traits, attitudes or subjective processes, to others. Frame cites the sexual im- 
pulse as one that is often repressed, or at least a serious source of anxiety. 
Such a feeling is alleviated by projecting it on to some convenient ‘other’, who 
can then be regarded as inferior. 
inguina suceinet 


is nigra tibt servos aluta 

Stat, quotiens calidis tota foverts aquis. 

sed meus, ut me taceam, Laecania, servos 
Judaeun nuda sub cute pondus habet 

sed nudt tecwn iuvenes senesque lavantur. 
@ sola eat servi mentula vera tut? 

eequid femin sequeris, matrona, recessus, 
Secretusque tua, cwine, Lavarte aqua? 

Laecania's own slave, while she bathes, is modestly covered with a soft lea- 
ther sheath (1-2). Martial makes a teasingly prudish reference to his own person 
(3) and then describes his slave. nuda is the reading adopted by Friedlander, Lind- 
say (OCP) and Izaac (Budé), so that cute means ‘skin’; with the less favoured nulla, 
cute means ‘leather sheath'. Iudaewn pondus is commonly translated ‘the Jewish bur- 
den', that is, the mark of circumcision, a burden because it leads to discrimina- 
tion and, in particular, to the fizcus Iudateus (cf. 7,55.8). I believe, however, 
that Izaac is right in translating ‘wi masse d'organes digne d'un juif', that is, 
the slave, like most Jews, is unusually well-endowed. This interpretation gives 
real point to Martial's coy ut de me tacean (3): while he would surely never hint 
that he was circumcised, it would be characteristically egotistic of him to sug- 
gest his genitalia might be big. The fact that the load is beneath the slave's 
bare skin means he is not circumcised, and therefore not Jewish, and that is ap- 
propriate too: one would hardly expect Martial to own a Jewish slave. 

The implication of Iudaewn pondus is that these bothersome Jews - once again - 
are abnormally lustful. Racists tend to take the same view of blacks. It justif- 
jes keeping them ‘in their place’. 

I find highly unlikely Edwardes’ suggestion that the slave had undergone epi- 
spasm, not by surgery as described in Celsus (de medicina 7.25.1C), but by encas- 
ing the penis in an aluta; this clasped the skin, which was drawn down by weights. 
According to Edwardes, aluta plus weights equals [ukeewy pondus (113). He seems 
to regard epispasm, not circucision, as the normal condition of Jews! 

Epigrama 7.55 nulli mmera, Chreste, ai vemittis, 
nee nobis dederia remiserisque: 
eredam te satis esse Liberalem. 
sed si reddis Apicio tnpoque 
et Gatlo Tit ie Caesioque, 5 
Linges non mihi — nam proba et pusiila est - 
sed quae de Solymts venit perustia 
dammatam modo mentulam tributi. 

We return to the subject of penis characteristics in 6-8. In declining to be 
fellated by Chrestus, Martial takes a prudish, priggish, precious, narcissistic 
tone (6). Chrestus, he says, will have to be satisfied with a Jewish penis, the 
variety that has to pay tax. The clear implication is that Jewish males are happy 
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to be fellated and do not charge. We may also infer that, unlike Martial's, Chre- 
stus' penis is unchaste and massive. perustis is a gratuitous piece of Jingoism: 
Martial again glories in Titus’ sack of Jerusalem. 

It is clear from other epigrams, however, that Martial thought fellation dis- 
gusting. Lesbian is commended for fellating and drinking water: quae tibi parte 
opus est, Lesbi 
high fees to fellate him (3,75). When Martial curses Lygdus with the words wnbel- 
lam luseae, Lygde, feras dominae (11.73.6), he is referring metaphorically to fel- 
lation (John Atkins, Sex in Literature, London 1973, 2.126). Cf. Sullivan 294, 
Epigrams 7.82 Menophili penem tan grandis fibula vestit 

ut sit comoedis ommibus una satis. 

hune ego credideram - nan saepe Lavanur in wun - 
solliettun voci parcere, Flacce, suae: 

dum ludit media populo spectante palaestra, 
delapsa est misero fibula: verpus erat, 

At last we meet a Jew who tried to conceal his circucision with a clasp, It 
is a debatable point whether Martial js mocking him for having a large penis, as 
in 7.35, or for wearing a big clasp to disquise a small penis. At any rate, Mar- 
tial had apparently assumed the clasp was intended to prevent Menophilus from ha- 
ving sexual intercourse, for the sake of preserving the quality of his voice. 

If such a performer could be prevailed on to remove his clasp, he charged 
for the service: die mihi simplieiter, comoedis et ettharoedis, 

la, quid praestas? 'carius ut futuant’, 14,215 
There is confirmation in Juvenal, 6.73. 

That the clasp was actually concealing circumcision, and Menophilus' secret 
was revealed, is to Martial a huge joke. The diaeresis pause after fibula paves 
the way for the anti-climax. Circumcision was offensive to good Romans, and in- 
fibulation was ridiculous. Some people feel the same way about hair-pieces. 

Menophilus' attempt to conceal his circumcision, incidentally, is an example 
of a phenomenon frequently witnessed among oppressed peoples, pathetic attempts 
to make physical changes to achieve a closer resemblance to the in-group, e.g. 
orientals changing the shape of their eyes and negroes straightening their hair 
or artificially lightening their skin. Such behaviour shows a strong belief that 
appearance makes a great difference to the life prospects of most people. 
Epigrans 11,94, quod nimiun lives nostris et ubique libellts 

detrahis, ignosco: verpe poeta, sapis. 

hoe quoque non euro, quod cun mea carmina carpas, 
conpilas: et sie, verpe poeta, sapis. 

tllud me erueiat, Solymis quod natus in ipsis 5 
pedicas puerwn, verpe poeta, mewn. 

ecce negas turasque mthi per templa Tonantis. 
non credo: iura, verpe, per Anchialwn. 

The poem assails a Jewish poet who is a source of loathing to Martial for a 
variety of reasons. First, he is circumcised: verpe pocta is spat out three times 
(2, 4, 6) with a parting verpe in 8, L.P.Wilkinson, Golden Latin Artistry, London 
1963, 28-29, illustrates that the collocation of similar sounding syllables at 
the end of one word and the beginning of the next was a blemish which competent 
poets avoided unless they were seeking special effects. Here then -pe po- (2, 4, 
6) and -pe per (8) are appropriate to the sense: circumcision was seen as a de-_ 
fect. Cf, D.S.Barrett, ‘Horace, Satirist and Assembler of Words', CB 40(1963-4), 
5-7, 9-11, 13, passim, 

Next, he is a thief - in more ways than one; he plagiarizes Martial's poetry 
(4) and seduces Martial's slave boy (5-6). Both of these offences involve property 
violation. I doubt if Martial objected to pederasty as such: Sullivan demonstrates 
that 'his sexual orientation is predominantly pederastic' (301). But there is a 
further objection: he was born is Jerusalem. There is a clear hint that this meant 
that Martial's property was not merely stolen, but also contaminated, 

Finally, the offender perjures himself by swearing he is innocent. D,.R,Shac- 
kleton Bailey plausibly explains Anchialwn as the city in Cilicia where Sardanap- 
alus, the mythical last king of Assyria and archetypal sensualist, was buried 
(‘Corrections and Explanations of Martial’, cP 73,1978], 291). 

Epigrans 12.57 cur saepe sicei parva rura Nomenti 
laremque villae sordidun petan, quaeris? 
nee cogitandi, Sparse, nee quiescendé 
in urbe locus est pauper’. negant vitan 
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ludi magistri mane, nocte pistores, 5 
aerarioran marculi die toto; 
hine oticsus sordidan quatit mensam 
Neroniana nummularius massa, 
illine palucis malleator Hispanae 
tritun nitente fuste verberat sarun; 10 
nee turba cessat entheata Bellonae, 
nee fasciata naufrague loquar trunco, 
amatre doctus nec rogare Iudaeus, 
nee sulphuratae lippus institor mercis ... 14 

In an epigram reminiscent of Juvenal's third Satire, Martial lists the dis- 
advantages of Rome that make him flee to Nomentum. One is the ‘Jew, trained by 
his mother to beg'. As Martial himself was notoriously given to asking for things 
(1.107, 2.44, 7,43, 8.28, 9.46 & 53), and complaining how hard up he was (3.37, 
10.94, 12,13), the passage affords another example of projection. 

To sum up, the epigrams paint Jews as a conquered people, who smell; they 
are sexually predatory, promiscuous and perverted; they are thieves, beggars and 
liars; and they try to disguise the fact that they are Jews. 

The epigrams concerning Jews suggest that Martial is jingoistic and fascin- 
ated by smells, circumcision, and the related phenomena of epispasm and infibul- 
ation. He is jealous (especially in sexual matters), insecure, prudish, self- 
centred, narcissistic and resentful of those who are even worse off than himself. 

At the same time, it is dangerous to claim we know the real Martial. Sulli- 
van puts it admirably: 

The relationship of poetry to life and daily experience varies between 
one genre and another, between one poet and another, indeed perhaps 
between one poem and another. Again, a particular work may reflect the 
expectations of the audience rather than the fantasies or experience 
of the writer, just as the very choice of traditional sexual topot 
may furnish clues to the interests of both. This makes it hazardous 

to offer a psychohistory of Martial. even though he claims that he 

is a realist (hominem pagina nostra saptt, 10.4.10). The most we can 
legitimately attempt is to delineate the poetic persona he offers us 
jn his obscene or sexist epigrams, whether this is construed as a re- 
flection of his fantasy, inner wishes, or everyday experience or, as 
jn the case of modern pornography, a reflection of his reader's fant- 
asies, fears, and moral values. (301) 

A good example of the truth of Sullivan's view is the perennial argument 
about whether Martial was married or not, See for example, L.Ascher, ‘Was Martial 
Really Unmarried?', cw 70(1977-8), 441-444; H.C.Schnur, ‘Again "Was Martial Really 
Married?"', civ 72(1978-9), 98-99; and J.P.Sullivan, 'Was Martial Really Married? 
A Reply', ‘bid, 238-239, These are merely the latest proponents of the arguments 
for ‘can't know', 'yes' and 'no' respectively. 

Finally, a paper like this, which concentrates almost exclusively on Martial's 
attitudes towards Jews, can give a false impression. He actually wrote extremely 
little about Jews. They rank low in the hierarchy of Martial's pet hates compared 
with, say, hypocrites, ugly domineering women, plagiarists, and stingy greedy plu- 
tocrats, Whatever was wrong with Jews in antiquity, they certainly never came into 
the last category. 
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It is refreshing to see that even the anonymous reader for the CQ nods from 
time to time. In his note on Aristophanes! Frogs 45-57 (CQ ne31[1981], 249f.) Ro- 
bin Seager argues that Herakles' surprise (ué&vouuoyfoac; 49) is that the two eff- 
eminates, Dionysos and Kleisthenes, who might be expected to be lacking in courage, 
should engage in acts of war; this is probably correct, and it is what the schol- 
jon on line 51 implies (ami; tuetc of SnAuuavetc), but Seager has over-stated his 
case by, apparently, confusing Kleisthenes with Kleonymos. He claims that the pas- 
sage '... contains yet another gibe at Cleisthenes' much pilloried cowardice in 
battle', and later refers to Kleisthenes as ‘the biggest coward in Athens’. 

While there might be some inference that Kleisthenes, the much pilloried ef- 


feminate, is a coward, this is nowhere alleged in Aristophanes, or anywhere else 
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as far as I can see. In Aristophanes he is called a eunuch with a shaven bum (Ach. 
118-121, cf. Ran.426-8), he is beardless, like a young boy (£g.1373-4, Thes.232-5, 
575, 582-3, Frg.407), effeminate (Vui.355, 1.831), a special confidant of women 
(iys.621-2, Thes.574-81, 602), and a pathic homosexual (Lys.1091-2, Ran.48, 57), 
whose son takes after him (Ran.426-31). Kratinos (Frg.195) calls him a pretty boy, 
in a passage quoted in the scholion on ub.355 to support the contention that 
Kleisthenes was a pervert whose effeminacy was mocked by others as well as by Ar- 
istophanes. It is true that Pherekrates (Frg.135) might have likened him to a dove, 
but the mss. read Kallisthenes, emended to Kleisthenes by Porson. Finally, while 
the scholiasts comment freely on his effeminacy and homosexuality, the closest. 
they come to calling him a coward is the occasional reference to his ‘softness’ 
(uaronta) at £q.1374, Veep.1187 and Ran.427. 

It is Kleonymus who is the notorious coward in Aristophanes, the man who 
threw away his shield and fled from battle, an incident alluded to no less than 
eleven times (Zq.1372, Wub.352-3, Vesp.15-23, 27, 592, 819-23, Pax 444-6, 1295- 
1301, Av. 289-90, 1470-81). He is also called a fat glutton (Ach.88 cf. 844, Eg. 
956-8, 1294-7, Av, 1477-9), effeminate (Mub.670-80; emasculated? cf. Vesp.27, 819- 
823), a perjuror (Wub.400), demagogue (Vesp.592-3) and sykophant (av.1479) . 

Thus the qualities of Kleisthenes and Kleonymos are quite distinct, and even 
if Kleonymos was effeminate (ub.670-80), Kleisthenes was certainly no coward. 
There is no confusion of the two occasions when they appear together in the text 
- Kleonymus is the coward, Kleisthenes the effeminate, Nub.353-5 (cf. £q.1369-80): 

Et. tobt’dpa taita Kredwuuov adra dv Aulaomiy xSte (E000, 

Ste GevrAstatov toOtov edu, EArompor 6d toUt’éyévovto. 
Zw. wal viv yt. KAeLodévn el6ov, dogc, Sid tobr’éyévovto yuvainec. 
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In 325/4 Harpalus, the disloyal Treasurer of Alexander, fled from Babylon to 
Athens at the news of the king's sudden and unexpected return from India (although 
the actual date of his admittance into Athens is disputed, discussion is not strict- 
ly relevant to the present argument since the year, 325/4, is known. I follow the 
chronological scheme of Badian, JS 82[1961], 41-43, with slight variations, and 
place Harpalus' admittance at about the end of the first week of July 324). When 
Harpalus entered the city, Macedonian envoys arrived and demanded his release into 
their custody. Presumably, he would have been transported to Alexander and execut- 
ed for his misdeeds. Both ancient and modern sources vary on several points about 
these envoys, and therefore some examination is required. 

On the strength of a passage in Hypereides, it is the common belief that Har- 
palus and envoys from Philoxenus, the financial governor of Western Asia Minor, ar- 
rived simultaneously (Hypereides 5 [Dem.], 8: ... émev6 yoo MAdev, & dveoec 6i- 
wootal, “AonaAoc etc thy “Attuaty, wal ot napa OLdoEdvou éfatoOvres adtdv dua, 
Tipom}xSnoay node tdv Sfuov). [Plutarch], however, says that Philoxenus came in per- 
son to Athens (Mor.53la: é&al@vnc éneyttvn OLAdEevoc 6 tay énl Sodd) neayudtuv 
“AAexcvEpou otpatnyéc), but later names Antipater as the man to whom the Athenians 
wished to surrender Harpalus (Mor.846b: BovAouévwy 1° ASnVvaiey “AvTintpp Topa- 
6obvat tov Gvopunov). Diodorus, ignoring Philoxenus, states that envoys arrived 
from Antipater and the king's mother, Olympias (17.108.7: é€artovpevoc 6 On’ *Av- 
Tundtpou wal *OAuumudboc) . 

Modern scholarship appears equally diverse: A.Schifer, Demosthenes und seine 
Zeit* III, Leipzig 1887, 309 n.2, A.W.Pickard-Cambridge, Demosthenes, New York & 
London 1914, 452, and P.Green, Alexander of Macedon, Middlesex 1974, 462, say that 
Philoxenus came in person; C.D.Adams, APA 32(1901), 134-135, and W.W.Tarn, CAH 6, 
450, believe that Philoxenus alone sent envoys; K.J.Beloch, Griechische Geschichte* 
IV.1, Leipzig & Berlin 1927, 59, reports that envoys from only Antipater and Phil- 
oxenus arrived, and sensibly excludes Olympias; while H.Berve, Das Alemanderreich 
auf Prosopographischer Grundlage 11, Munich 1926, 139, considers that envoys came 
from Philoxenus and, aus eigener Initiative, Antipater and Olympias, a view shared 
also by P.Cloché, Démoszhénes et la fin de la démocratie Athénienne, Paris 1957, 


268, Badian, loc.cit. 31 n.108, and J.A.Goldstein, The Letters of Demosthenes, 
New York & London 1968, 38. 
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To begin with the arrival. The passage of Hypereides does not, I believe, re- 
fer to Harpalus' arriving at Athens at the same time as the envoys. Rather, dua 
is to be read as referring to the meeting of the Assembly at which the Macedonian 
demands for extradition were heard, and the Harpalus issue was discussed; in other 
words, Harpalus and the envoys nocanxSnoav npdc tov Sfiuov at the same time. Harpa- 
lus was certainly present at the meeting, since Hypereides (5 [Dem.], 9-10) tells 
us that Demosthenes asked one Menestheus to find out from him the amount of money 
with which he had entered Athens. Furthermore, demands for extradition logically 
imply that a person has already arrived in a certain state; Harpalus' arrival, 
therefore, must have preceded that of the envoys, but probably by no more than a 
few days. 

More contemporary evidence than Diodorus or [Plutarch] exists to determine 
the number of envoys, In the same passage, Hypereides says specifically ot mmpk 
@.AoEEévov, thereby excluding the presence of Philoxenus in Athens (as was spotted 
by Adams, APA 32[1901)], 134-5, but generally ignored. Hypereides nowhere mentions 
envoys from Antipater or Olympias (nor, for that matter, does Deinarchus in his 
speech against Demosthenes), and since the prosecution was out to create as much 
prejudice against Demosthenes as possible, it is very unlikely that envoys from 
other Macedonians would not be mentioned. Antipater was hated and feared by the 
Athenians, and clearly his name would have created more effect than that of Phi- 
loxenus. However, neither Deinarchus nor Hypereides could allow Demosthenes, in 
his defence speech, the opportunity of discrediting their already weak case by 
naming fictitious envoys (the only legal basis for the condemnation of Demosthen- 
es and the other politicians was the report of the Areopagus, which, after a six 
month's investigation (Deinarchus 1 [fe7.1.45), was merely a list of names to- 
gether with the amount of money allegedly taken by each from iarpalus. No actual 
evidence was cited (Hynereides 5 [iiem. 1.6), and there can be little doubt that 
both the dndpaouc procedure and the trials were political, to secure the down- 
fall of Demosthenes). 

In this case, it is better to rely on the first-hand evidence of Hypereides 
(who, we should imagine, would have been more prone to falsify facts and employ 
rhetorical exaggeration) rather than [Plutarch] or Diodorus. [Plutarch] supplies 
two names at different parts in the Moralia: he cannot be read with certainty 
when stating that Philoxenus himself came to Athens (53la), and probably named 
Antipater later (846b) since, as regent of Greece, he would be the logical person 
to receive Harpalus. This last point may well have been Diodorus' reason for in- 
cluding Antipater, but demands from Olympias are even more questionable. There- 
fore it is plausible to assume that Philoxenus alone sent demands for the surren- 
der of Harpalus. 

2, Aeneid 8.726: ... et pontem indignatus Aranes. Did Augustus bridge the Arares? 

Fordyce on this line (Oxford 1977, 287-8) points out that since Augustus ne- 
ver went to Armenia, through which the river flows, the ‘statement in Servius that 
he bridged the Araxes is an invention based on Virgil's words'. Other commentators 
appear to accept Servius’ statement, as P.Eden, Leiden 1975, 192, K.W.Gransden, 
Cambridge 1976, 184, and R.D.Williams, London 1973, 2.275. 

The key lies in the ending of this magnificent epyllion of the Shield of Aen- 
eas (8.608-709). Immediately before 728 we have a list of wild, even barbaric, 
tribes beaten by Augustus and paraded before him (722-8), including the Araxes. 
Why does Virgil close with this reference? It must be that he intended his readers 
to see Augustus as a second Alexander, who was regarded as the greatest conqueror. 
Virgil, spending roughly the first forty years of his life against a background of 
civil unrest and uncertainty, saw Augustus, who finally restored peace to the Rom- 
an world, in the same light. We should, then, expect parallels between the two, 
especially in the Shield, the greatest and most obvious accolade to Augustus in 
the poem. For stylistic and dramatic reasons Virgil ends with the river Araxes, 
echoing but bettering Alexander, since he failed to bridge the river and Augustus 
succeeded. So the reader is left with the impression of Augustus not only ruling 
an empire noted for its size and diversity (cf, also 1.287 imperiwn Oceano, fanan 
qui terminet aatris, if the reference is to Augustus and not Julius), but also as 
a second Alexander, an impression perhaps encouraged by Augustus himself (cf. Su- 
etonius, dug.18.1, 50, 94.5). 

The emperor's personal presence in Armenia was not necessary. The reconstruc- 
tion of the bridge could easily have been ordered from Rome, but under his auspices. 
Fordyce's scepticism is misplaced, Virgil knew the emperor had bridged the river, 
and composed the line to draw the parallel with Alexander (cf. also 6.794-800). 
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